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FOREIGN MISSIONS 



A Missionary Hero of Liberia 

The remarkable struggles of a self- 
appointed colored missionary to the Negroes 
of Liberia, West Africa, are graphically 
depicted in "A Sketch of the Life of Jacob 
Kenoly" in the October number of the Mis- 
sionary Renew of the World. C. C. Smith is 
the author of the article. Kenoly, born in 
1879, of poor parents in Missouri, succeeded 
in obtaining a fair education. The call to 
the Liberian Negroes then came to him, and, 
without funds or prospects, he worked his 
passage to Monrovia, its capital. He sup- 
ported himself and preached the gospel. 
Most of the time, at least during the first 
two or three years, he could earn only 75 
cents a day. Upon this he managed to exist 
and at the same time to support a small 
mission school. He began bis work in 1905. 
In June, 1911, while fishing off the coast in 
an effort to earn some much needed money 
for carrying on his work, he was drowned. 
His wife, whom he wedded in Liberia, is now 
carrying on his work. 

The Challenge of Mohammedanism 

That the Moslem avalanche, which may 
fall at any moment, is not to be stayed by 
politics or the sword is the conclusion of 
S. M. Zwemer, writing on "The Evangeliza- 
tion of the Moslem World" in the Mission- 
ary Review of the World for October. The 
author feels that the Moslems have chal- 
lenged the nations, that the very tenets of 
their faith constitute a menace. In his 
opinion this threatening attitude cannot be 
ignored. He suggests that no attempt be 
made to settle the issue politically, but that 
stress be placed upon winning the Moslem 
to Christian ideals. The heart of the 
Mohammedan, he says, is susceptible to 
Christian influence, which can be exerted 
through the medium of schools, colleges, 



hospitals, and judicious preaching of the 
gospel. 

Ghnroh Federation in Japan 

The result of the federation of churches 
in Japan is described in the November 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World. At the close of 191 1 eight evan- 
gelical churches of the empire (the Uni- 
tarians were refused admission*) founded 
the Japanese Federation of Churches, with 
a total membership of nearly 50,000, 
divided as follows: Presbyterian 18,500, 
Kumiai (or Congregational) churches 16,- 
100, Methodist 10,300, and about 1,000 
each for the Methodist Protestant, United 
Brethren in Christ, Friends, American 
Christian Convention, and Evangelical 
Association. Upon being refused admit- 
tance, the Unitarians, under the leadership 
of a Japanese student who is an Oxford man, 
founded the Union of Christian Comrades. 
Reports state its influence in the sphere of 
religion will be small but not so in those of 
literature and politics. 

Count Oknma on Missions 

A noted Japanese educator, Count 
Okuma, himself not a Christian, writing in 
the October issue of the International 
Review of Missions, gives his impressions of 
the work of Christianity in Japan. 

He expresses himself as convinced of two 
things: first, that the influx of western 
thought has been the salvation of his country 
from ancient tradition and the influence of 
the old faiths; and, second, that if the 
remainder of the Orient is to experience a 
similar regeneration it must come about 
with Japan as a mediating center. 

He says: 

Japan received Buddhism and Confucianism 
from India, China, and Korea, and under their 
influence she declined. But under the impact 
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of western christianized thought, Japan has 
revived. China and India have also pined 
under the old faiths. It is clear that their only- 
hope is to follow the example of Japan and 
welcome western thought Just as Chris- 
tianity influenced northern Europe by way of 
Rome, so should Christianity influence Asia by 
way of Japan. 

Count Okuma is by no means convinced 
that the christianizing of Japan is com- 
pleted, nor is he of the opinion that the 
work as now being carried on is proceeding 
along the lines calculated to produce the 
best and quickest results. Speaking en- 
tirely as an outsider, he makes two sug- 
gestions to those interested in the Christian 
propaganda in Japan, which, in his judg- 
ment, will do much to aid in securing the 
desired result. In the first place, he believes 
that there has been too much insistence 
upon certain aspects of Christian doctrine. 
He says: 

Not a little of Christ's teaching and of the 
miraculous ought to be made subordinate and 
optional. It is unreasonable to expect highly 
educated Orientals to accept the whole body of 
Christ's teachings even in the gospels. The 
controversy whether Christ was God or man is 
to me irrelevant. What I want to know is 
about his central teaching, to come into contact 
with his superlative character .... his prin- 
ciples of love and service and brotherhood. 

In the second place, the writer believes 
the contrast between eastern and western 
ideals and ideas has been too much empha- 
sized. He says: 

Let Christians make an effort [through a 
study of Japanese history and ethics] to find the 
points of contact with Buddhism and Shinto; 
to cast aside nonessentials and to emphasize 
the points of agreement. 

The Gone of Un-Christian 
"Christians" 

The evil lives of Englishmen in India are 
regarded by Sir Dyce Duckworth, Bt., M.D., 
LL.D., writing in The East and the West for 
October, as one of the great obstacles to the 



progress of Christianity in that country. 
He says: 

There can be no doubt that ill-living on the 
part of our countrymen has an enormous and 
vicious effect on the natives .... and that 
this proves a great stumbling-block to the prog- 
ress of Christianity and .... lessens the 
beneficial influence of British rule the world 
over. 

To offset this influence he suggests that 
some of the younger clergy, preferably uni- 
versity men, "unmarried, sound, robust and 
bright," be sent out to India at least tem- 
porarily, a move which, in his opinion, would 
result in furnishing a good example for the 
natives and also serve to give the young men 
themselves a new point of view and teach 
them some of the problems of empire. 

The Bible in the Schools of India 

A propos of the suggestion recently made 
that England establish Bible classes in 
government schools and colleges in India, 
appears an article by a Hindu in the Sep- 
tember number of the Hindustan Review in 
which the proposed move is severely criti- 
cized. The writer, who died before the 
article was published, is Rao Bahadar V. G. 
Kirhkar. He is of the opinion that such a 
regulation would savor of religious intoler- 
ance. He says: "It would practically force 
upon subject-nations the religion of the 
Sovereign to the virtual exclusion of the 
religions of the subject-population" when 
the religion of the subject-population is in 
many cases "provoking the admiration of 
European savants." He further states he 
has no quarrel with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and asserts that "these teachings, if 
correctly understood, will be found to be 
Vedantic in their genesis." 

The Emancipation of Women 
in Persia 

That the emancipation of Persian women 
dates from 1005, the year in which Persia 
awoke to the necessity of having a constitu- 
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tional government, is the conclusion of Annie 
Woodman Stocking, Teheran, in an article 
in the October Moslem World, entitled "The 
New Woman in Persia." The change in 
woman's station is especially noticed in the 
reform of her dress, social station, and 
method of education. 

A New Synthetic Religion in India 

H. D. Griswold, Lahore, in the October 
Moslem World, describes "The Ahmadiya 
Movement ' ' in India. The ' ' movement "is 
rooted in the teachings of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, who died in 1908. Ahmad made 
three claims: he represented himself as the 
promised Messiah of the Christians, the 
promised Ahmad of the Mohammedans, and 
the promised future incarnation expected by 



the Hindus. The sect is conservatively 
estimated to number 50,000, among whom 
are reported to be a number of university 
men. It has been in existence several years, 
and, although it had and is still having con- 
siderable vogue, its influence is said gradu- 
ally to be diminishing. The author raises 
the question whether it will eventually be 
absorbed by Christianity. The founder 
made the remarkable claim that Jesus, in- 
stead of dying on the cross, went to India 
to preach to the ten lost tribes of Israel 
whom he supposed to be living there, and 
ultimately met his death and was buried 
there. Followers of Ahmad believe that 
Jesus' tomb exists in the village of Qadian, 
Gurdaspur District, Punjab. 
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The Canadian Churches and Missions 

The annual meeting of the Council of 
the Canadian branch of the Layman's 
Missionary Movement was held in Toronto 
on November 8. The reports show that up 
to date a splendid work has been done in 
stimulating the churches to larger benefi- 
cence. During the last year the Protes- 
tant churches of Canada contributed for 
missionary objects practically $2,500,000. 
This is an average of over $2 . 60 per member, 
and shows an increase from the giving of 
five years ago of over 66 per cent. The 
Council is greatly encouraged and considers 
that there is yet large scope for its inspira- 
tional activities. 

Fighting Materialism in Western 
Canada 

The "Mission of Help" was organized 
by the Anglican communion to meet certain 
gravely felt needs in the great Canadian 
West. The aim was a revival of spiritual 
religion as an offset to the strongly material- 
istic tendencies which dominate so much of 
the life of this new and growing country. 
Many of the Anglican leaders of England 



responded to the urgent call and rendered 
splendid assistance to the local clergy. 
Missions were held in many out-of-the-way 
places as well as in all the important 
centers from Winnipeg to the Mountains. 
Such an organized movement cannot fail 
to be a wholesome influence in the national 
life of the country. 

The Needs of the Rural Churches 

Joseph H. Odell, writing in the November 
issue of Munsey's Magazine, comes to the 
conclusion that the solution of the problem 
at present facing the country church 
depends upon the better education of rural 
ministers and the co-operation and coa- 
lescence of local congregations. The prob- 
lem to be met, according to the writer, is 
that of satisfying the social, educational, 
and religious needs of the country com- 
munity. 

The validity of Mr. OdelPs conclusions 
depends upon whether the statistics given 
may be regarded as typical of the country at 
large. The figures furnished concern a 
township in eastern Pennsylvania and three 
counties, Daviess, Marshall, and Boone, in 



